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** Prompt to improve and to invite, 
66 We blend instruction with delight.” °—Porr. 
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‘ORIGINAL ESSAYS. when he contemplates that he himself is a . 


- - —~— | constituent part of such a commonwealth no 
rue ease in writing Comes from art, not chance. consideration, no not even the frowns of a 


- see cia den 4 Rt 
Our National PF oivle. haughty tyrant,can always restrain him from fre | 
Tt was remarked b ste , quently expressing the sentiments of his heart. 
emarkee by one of our most eminent) — Such a nation in the fullest comprehension 
statesmen, more than a half a century ago, 


aioees satiate: en ties aan hich final of the term, is that in which Providence has 
sferr B« ; ‘ : e i 

ring to the eunculties which anally | v.cioned us our place of abode. Ever since the 

terminated in our independence, * Our fathers 


saieih dicdashelll Mineiieinde, dae aie ts yr ; landing of the pilgrims at Plymouth, our popu- 
BOoG People, WE Nave Deen a ire€ PCO) |ation have been progressing westward with a 
ple and if you will not let us remain so any rapidity truly astonishing. ‘These pioneers in 
longer, we shall be a great people.” = Whether! ine march of humanity, have carried with them 
these words were written in the spirit of pro-| ine janguage, the institutions and the arts of 
phecy or not, they have been literally fulfilled. | oi ized life. The blood of the revolution 
grant ee ie nigleeet Gon | cements their hearts, and will continue to ce- 
love of ourcountry, a knowledge of its resources ‘ment the hearts of future generations, as long ; 
and the enjoyment of its high privileges sana as the father shall relate to his children such 
been frequently quoted by foreigners me me events as occurred on the day of the declaration 
dences of a peculiar propensity for boasting bet nee ra ingame eg bbe ae ig, Lgl 
If what is alleged against us proceeds teem stim fathers could have oe. ver Oe 
yosterity woukl have extended over so many 
eg arms, of our esse aa lana states 2 Had any one of their number been 
and a determination to preserve them in all the , » i ; , os 
purity with which they - ‘ere bequeathed to oF ar Sn _ co og fh stn vray Mer 
by the patriots of the revolution, we shall not ae we ore oa eer east aria ; peed 
eitisdiadh ‘en ectiieiaantines wn denis tats uiain In- descendants in the space of two hundred years 
teed [ oe . y aor enarge. *"* from their time, he would have been to them 
did in another case, pape pd pd fe as one that had dreamed. But when from the 
this boasting.” Itis the patriotic exultation |! eit ae gdh nang pvt Be sd apni Fy 
: Neg ane ithe whole number of inhabitants in these Uni- 
of the heart—a trait indicative of the most hap- ted States and consider that there are now moie 
ys The reat happiness and glory of a nation! rap orange ee at. Se 
of civil liberty, there is open to us a ceaseless 


consists not in the heredita 
rer . editary rank, the Wed | urce of admiration at the almost unparalleled 
privileges, the wealth and splendid palaces of a . ati 
few, nor in the degradation and ty of increase of our population. 
amine and half e ale ‘4 sth inetligy ‘Ss : nas That moral sense of right and wrong, which 
i a He asi 
shed peasantry. uch 4\is manifest in every de partment of society 


state of society may give ple 
y y give pleasure to proud), throughout our country, is an important con- 
ambitious and selfish caine but there is noth-| 














‘stituent in our national character. The dog- es 

ing in this state of thing 
an Se = ae a — the mi . mas of idolatrous and superstitious priests, and | 
. P ening meme principles of Atheism and infidel- ; 


satisfaction. In his deliberative judgment, ity, ate far from having a preponderating in- 


ca fares the land to hast’ning iils a prey, fuence. The hiding places of error and de- t 
vere wealth accumulates and men decay; ” db ild radian of ; 
Princes and me may flourish or may fade, lusion “9 illuminate y the mild rad o _ t 
A breath can make thern as a breath has made, the Christian religion and the crafty policy ot t 
Sut a bold peasantry their country’s pride, their devoted victims fully developed, examin- 
When once destroyed can never be supplied.” 'ed and exposed. 
. It is an extensive, virtuous, free and intelli-! But ceneral intelligence as well as general 
gent population, able by their talents and in-| virtue highly distinguishes our happy land 
- dustry to obtain a competent sup} ports which from the rest of the world. This owes its 
vi constitutes the strength and glory of a nation |origin in a very considerable degree to the 
ce Here we shall find the true standard uaitamall multiplicity of our colleges and “elementary 
on greatness. In whatever part of the world such| schools. Other sources of knowledge, how- 
J a people may be found, to them will the atten-| ever, are numerous and liberally supporte d. 
id tion of every lover of human nature be directed} On account of the almost universal anxiety for 
and strange indeed would it be, did he nota particular acqu: tintance with the affairs which 


awacd them with the meed of praise. But! relate to publi S pros rpie an d pv ublic calamity, 





















































the press teems with public journals which are 
Scattered in every part of the commonwealth. 
And we think it not exaggeration to assert, 
that did the facilities for information every 
where exist as they do among us. the monarchs 
of the old world, would in the lapse of half a 
century, be relieved from the arduous duties 
of goverament. The crown would, within 
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ithe happy peasantry were assembled. Un- 
| wearied with a long day of rejoicing, they were 
‘dancing, and singing, and laughing. ‘The 
whole house rung with merriment.—The old 
}man entered one of the least crowded rooms ; 
ithere he found a large party sitting round a 
|long table, covered with fruitand cakes. They 
| were all talking, and laughing; all but one 





that time, discern the legitimate source of little girl, who had dropped fast asleep with 


authority and power, and would claim an 
emunation of neither from itself. 

While contemplating upon the bright his- 
tory, the vigorous youth and the rapid march 
of our country in every thing which can exult 
a nation it is true we are accustomed to dwell 


on its happy condition and to indulge the ima- | 


gination in visions of its future glory. And 
although our Transatlantick brethren should 
denominate it a national foible, still, while there 
are sO many considerations which justify its 
existence, itis fit and reasonable, aside from 


its being natural and patriotick. It is a na-' 


tional pride and ought to be cherished ; for it 
is the pride of moral intelligence. Wec.nnot 
behold the edifice rising on its wide foundations 
with so just and fair proportions without think- 
ing of the period when it shall lift itseif to the 
clouds, and stand in its majesty and beauty the 
admiration of the world. We cannot refrain 


from anticipating the time when the tide of 


population shall flow over the prairies of the 
west, when powerful states and flourishing 
cities shall rise on the bunks of the Missouri 
and Oregon, when a free, intelligent and vir- 


tuous people shall realize in the progress of 


improvement, in the cultivation of science and 
the useful arts,in the prosperity of religious 
and literary institutions, and in the general 
thrift and happiness of society the loveliest con- 
<epuons of Arcadian Song. AMYNTAS. 
snatetiijipnene 
The Korian Miner, 
AN AUSTRIAN TALE. 
‘* Thou know’st, that in my desert halls 
The pride of youth and hope is o'er; 
That, sunk, defaced, my crumbling walls 
Repose or shelter yield no more. 
Yet, on this dark and dreary pile, 
Thy love its tender wreaths hath hung; 
And all it asks, is still to smile, 
Bloom, fade, and die, where once it clung.” 
C. H. Townsend. 
 T will wait,” said an old man, as he stop- 
ped under a grove of tall forest trees, * I will 
wait till all this splendor has past. Poor young 
ereature! she will hear it soonenough” He 
looked towards the superb palace which shone 
out one blaze of light amid the darkness of the 
night. He saw the doors crowded with per- 
sons; and carriages rolled rapidly past him. 
He recognized the imperial equipage, by the 


joyful fatigue. Her arms were crossed upon 
the table, and her bright cheek rested upon 
them; her eyelids looked heavy with slumber, 
vut her fresh rosy lips were partly unclosed, 
and her cheek was dimpled with smiles. The 
old m:n sat down beside her and leaned his 
folded arms also on the table ; but he did not 
sleep. 

The palace of the Countess of Florenheim 
was on that evening thronged with lordly com- 
pany. Every splendid saloon had been thrown 
open ; but among the beauteous forms assem- 
bled there, the young Countess herself was 
the most admired. It might be that every 
‘eye looked in almost determined admiration 
|upon one so gentle, and so distinguished by 
‘birth and fortune. But the young and inno- 
cent Bianca was very lovely. The usual ex- 
pression of her large hazel eyes was eloquent 
| tenderness, her features were beautiful, and 
every movement of her tall and delicate form 
‘was by nature graceful tho? her dress was 
adorned by jewels of immense value, its ap- 
pearance was less magnificent than simple. 
| hat day she had taken possession of her 
' princely wealth; and, for the first time, she 
appeared as the mistress of her own palace : 
cher manner was perfectly dignified and easy, 
‘but, during the whole evening, the tich bloom 
of her check was heightened by a continual 
| blush. 
| The Empress remained some hours at the 
Florenheim palace, delighted with the appear- 
ance and conduct of the young and noble or- 
‘phan. The parents of the Countess had de- 
iserved and enjoyed the favour of their Sover- 
leigns, ani Maria Theresa loved to distinguish 
their child. 

Every guest had departed ; and the young 
‘Countess stood alone in her spacious and may- 
‘nificent saloons. She pressed her hand for a 
/'moment over her eyes, for they ached with the 

glare of the tapers still blazing around her. 
| She looked at the beautiful lowers which hune 
in fading garlands round the room, and sighed. 
With atrue gitlish fancy, she took down a long 
|drooping branch of roses from the tall cande- 
ltabra beside her ; the blossoms were all faded: 
she sighed again ; her heart had not been in 
the gaiety and splendor of the evening, and now 
she had leisure to attend te the silent thoughts 








light of the flambeaux borne around it. Helofher bosom. She thought of her betrothed 


drew nearer, and heard the sound of music and 
song. ‘“ No, no,’ he exclaimed, * I cannot 
enter yet.” He turned back, and sought the 


/husband, and she could not help reproaching 


herself for having shared in any way the festi- 
vities around her, while Ernest Alberti was 





iftite inn where he had left his horse, ‘There|exposed to the dangers of ware 
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As the young Countess was retiring to rest, 
the srrival of a person, who earnestly request- 


ed to see her that very night, was announced ; | 


she hesitated at first, but after a few moments 
consideration, she consented to appear. She 
returned to the deserted saloon, and there wait- 
ed till the man was introduced to her pre- 
sence. She recognised at once the servant 
of the Count Alberti, and dismissed her atten- 


dants.~—How often did she wemble, how often! 


did she turn pale with horror, during that 
short interview! Ernest had fought with his 
general officer against the posiuve commands 
of the Emperor ; the general had been mor- 


tally wounded, and Alberti was disgraced, a) 
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| days after the above mentioned interview with 
i the Empress, the aged Countess and Bianca 
were conversing almost cheerfully together ; 
they were elated with hope for the petitions 
which had been presented in behalf of Ernest 
seemed to be successful. The Empress her- 
self had written to the Countess Alberti, the 
letter was in Bisnca’s hand. Suddenly a per- 
son entered the saloon: it was the old and 
faithful servantof Alberti; he told them news 
that almost overwhelmed them. The young 
Count had returned, he had been brought to 
Vienna with a gang of desperate banditti, he 
was sald to be the captain of men who were 
oullaws, robbers, and murderers.“ Alas! 





high reward was set upon his life. He had! alas !’ exclaimed the old Countess, and she 
however escaped, but his servant knew not) gazed with a look of heart-broken sorrow on 2 
whither. magnificent portrait of her late husband ; 
Many months passed away, months of doubt|* this is the end of the house of Alberti. Your 
and sorrow to the hapless Bianca. Phe young! only son, my beloved Conrad, the child of our 
deserter was never heard of—and the festive hopes, will he prove a shame to his fathe:’s 
magnificence which had flashea for a moment ‘name? Itis well you are not here, it is ——. 
in the palace of the Countess, entirely disap- | that I survive to witness our disgrace.” 
peared. All Vienna talked of her engagement’ Ernest will never disgace you,” cried Bianca, 
with Ernest, and pronounced the engagement eagerly. “ We know him much better,” she 
to be dissolved. It was said that the Empress! added, clasping the trembling hands of the 
had herself forbidden the young Countess to Countess’ with tender affection ; “ there is 
think of the disgraced Albertl.—Bianca was. ‘much to be explained in this story. Dear 
certainly commanded to appear at court, and rash Ernest,” she faltered leaning her head on 
she did not refuse.—Many. of ihe young cour-' her mother’s shuulder, and burst into tears.— 
ers determined to pay more than usual atten-| * Ve koow him betters he may be wild and 
tion to the very beautiful and very wealthy heir- | and faulty, but Ae will never disgrace any one.” 
ess. She appeared, but none appeared to!* He never will, you are right,” replied the 
insult her sorrow with their addresses: her Countess, “ |] spoke hastily. 1 ought to hope, 
real, artless grief, invested her with a dignity, 1 ought to believe. better things of my beloved 
which no one dared to infringe upon. She did'son. Deughter of my love, 1 was very wrong 
not attempt to conceal how severely the blow; to doubt him for a moment; you judge him 
had fallen upon her; but her grief, though: rightly —-Bi ess you, biess you, my sweet 
silent, and seeming to claim no interest, was) Bianca.” 
quietly majestic. Culm and pale, she stood; Alberti had been indeed brought to Vienna 
umong the ludies of the court, an object of} among the banditti of Istria; every proof was 
respect and admiration even to the Empress! strong against him. He was condemned to be 
herself. | broken on the wheel, and there seemed no hope 
A year passed away. The general whom | that the sentence would be mitigated. Ernest 
Alberti had wounded was not dead, but he haa himself told an improbable story about his not 
met with so many relapses that his recovery, | being connected with the Banditti; but nobody 
was still pronounced uncertain, Bianca con-) listened to it, and he mentioned it no more 
tinued a quiet mourner, but now Ler alliance | Bianca and his mother did believe him.—T he 
was sought by many of the noblest houses of} account was perfectly true. 
Austria ; gently. but firmly, every poupeest) Ernest had seen his antagonist fall, and he 
was declined.—For the first time, the Em.-| stood in stupified horror, with the bloody sword 
press interested herself in the suit of the/in his hand; a cold and sickening chill crept 
Prince, one of Bianca’s enthusiastic admir-/| through his frame, and thought and memory 
ers. The young Countess did not repel the| seemed to forsake him. ‘The friend who had 
confidence which her Sovereign sought ; she accompanied him to the spot where the duel 
disclosed with affecting earnestness the feel-| was fought, roused him trom his reckless stu- 
ings of her heart, and the principles on which, por: he led him up to his charger, which had 
she acted: before she quitted the Empress,|brought him to the spot; he conjured, he 
she perceived that her feelings were under-| commanded, him to fly. Ernest heeded him 





stood, she guessed that her principles were 
approved. 

The mother of the Count Alberti was living| 
and still presided over the household of her 
son. The Countess Bianca was now a con- 
Stant visitor at the Alberti palace; and a few! 








not, but rushed to the place where the wound- 
ed general was lying: he had swooned, and 
the ashy paleness of death was already on his 
countenance. [Ernest flung himself on the 
ground and groancd with anguish. Fhe gen 
eral revived, he bebeid the young man, he 
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called to him with a feeble voice, he stretched} covered with dark pine woods; but the black 
out his clammy handtohim. Ernest half rose | and deepened shadows which enveloped every 
from the ground, he drew near the dying man, | Spot not lighted by the silvery moonshine pre- 
and with downcast eyes he took the extended | vented his accurate observunce of the scenes 
hand, Again the general spoke. “J was in| he gazed upon. He listened in vain, to hear 
fault,’’ he said, ** I should have known better \: if his horse, were grazing near ; he then wan- 
than to be provoked by a youth like yourself — | dered on, but forgot eutirely that he was seek- 
Forgive me, Alberti. Ifyou wish that Ishould|ing his horse—he forgot every thing but the 
recover, leave me. Fly instantly—I shall be |thoughts most nearly connected with his own 
anxious, I shall have no rest, I shall die, if 1 | dreary sorrows, 

think that you are in danger. Leave me, 1) * At this moment,” thought he, “ the blood 
entreat you.” The young officer obeyed—he | that I have shed, may be crying up to God for 
kissed the cold hand of his general, and his! vengeance.” In the heat of passion he had 
friend hurried-him away—he pointed towards| found a thousand excuses for himself: he had 
the south, as if insinuating the direction which] been among gay and thoughtless young men, 
Ernest should take. Once again, Alberti] and they seldom trouble themselves with rea- 
looked round: he saw the arm of the wounded | soning, where a laugh or sarcasm convinced 
man raised, as if to wave him away ; his hand} more easily. Alberti had often in his heart 
was on the rein of the impatient charger; he} despised their silliness, but he had allowed his 
leaped into the saddle and fled. | mind to be governed by their opinions, just be- 

It was nearly sunset when the Count Alberti; cause his passions and those opinions agreed ; 

stopped at the entrance of a desolate valley. he had stooped to the palliation of crime under 
Immense masses of rock descended to the) the screen of worldly custom: he had become 
banks of a rushing stream, on one side of which) probably a murderer, and for what! because 
a narrow path wound apparently up the valley.|his temper had been provoked—for a tifles 












For some miles before he reached this spot,|that was not worth remembering. 


Ernest had beheld notraces of man. He look-| 
ed behind—and the broad barren moor, which | 


He was 
snow alone in calm, undisturbed solitude. He 
‘had leisure to search the very ground of his 


he had passed over, marked out a uniform hori-, heart—and he did so, Calmly and clearly he 


zon, against the clear crimson heavens. The 
standing rays of the sun spread ina thread-like 
blize of golden glory over the plain. He turn- 


‘called up all the excuses which he had framed ; 


and with firm but grieving severity he con- 
demned them all. He sought for the princi- 


ed again towards the mountains and waters.| ple on which he had acted, but he found that 


There all was dark and awful—the shadows of | 


| 


'was, ** 1 am alone with God, and in condemn- 
Ernest threw the reins on) 
his horse’s neck, and proceeded slowly along | single excuse.” 


evening had cast even a terrific gloom over 
the vailey—the loud and rising wind came 
rushing down it, and blew the foam of the tor- 
rent over his fuce 


the winding path. 


tous, and the darkness increased —At last, the 
valley appeared to be closed in entirely by one 
steep precipice, over which the torrent feil 
with a deafening roar. ‘The charger stopped, 
and Ernest dismounted: he climbed the rocks 
beside him—the path which he had lost sight 
of, again appeared ; it seemed to lead intoa 
chism of impenetrable blackness: he sprung 
forward, and felt the path firm and level unde: 
his feet. Returning to his horse, he led it 
after him, till they had reached what seemed 
to be the end of the cavern, for he saw the stars 


shining above him, and the ground beneath | 


was spread with thick grass. The horse 
stooped down his head to graze, and Ernest 
unbridied it. 
down among the rocks, and slept. 

When he awoke, the moon was shining 


brightiy on the plain before him, and the wind | 
had died quite away. Nota sound disturbed 


the stillness of the night, except a faint mur- 
mur of distant waters, and the ceaseless chirp- 
ing of innumerable grasshoppers. The plain 
Seemed to be enclosed by mountains partly 


he sought for a shadow. He Jooked up into 
the boundless heavens above him, and the 
thought which he strove to fix upon his soul 


ing myself, I will not, dare not, encourage a 
A rushoft agonizing thoughts 


The valley became nar-| passed over his bosom, they confused and dis- 
rower as he advanced, the rocks more precipi-| 


tracted him. He leaned his burning head 
against the rocks near him, their dewy cold- 
ness relieved its throbbing heat; he then felt 
how contrasted a creature he was to all around 
and about him; the magnificent stillness of the 
scene abashed him ; he telt as if his presence 
were a pollution to its sublime solitude ; the 
objects that he beheld, seemed to shadow forth 





The fugitive threw himself| 


their viewless Creator—they seemed to speak 
jot His purity and grandeur; and he felt himself 
| more a creature of sinful and lawless passions, 
than he had ever done in the haunts of men. 
Ernest was roused from his meditation ; his 
charger gallopped past him, he called to it, and 
|the animal stopped: but suddenly it started 
;aguin: he looked for the cause, and beheld a 
party of men within a few yards of the place 
where he stood. The moonbeams glittered 
upon the weapons which they wore. Alberti 
had advanced into the full moonlight and they 
perceived him ; he did not appear to notice 
them, but again called to his horse. The ani- 
mal came up to him, but at that instant one of 
the men approached to seize it. Ernest lifted 
up bis arm and struck the man down; he 
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wreathed the mane round his hand, and de- {indistinct sounds alone met his ear. Atlength, 
manded loudly, but calmly, the reason of their; amid the black shadows which hung about the 
interference. An insulting shout was the only | vault-like roof, at the farther end ofthe cavern, 
reply he received, and they rushed towards !a light appeared: it shone but one red sparkle 
him. in an instant, Earnest had leapt upon| from the gloom—it moved downwards—and 
his horse: the men threw themselves before; he thought he heard the clanking tread of a 
him—they commanded him todismouni—they | person descending a flight of steps. Nearer 
attempted todrag him down. He sweptthem/|and nearer the light came, and he beheld a 
away with his arm, be urged on his charger,| figure approaching. ‘The moon, whose light 
and bounded from the midst of them, but}had been gradually fading, had now set—the 
another party sprung up before him. He had) first dim light of morning scarcely dispelled 
burst from them, his way seemed unimpeded, the darkness which succeeded. The man 
when he felt the whirl and report ofa bullet, | placed the lamp ona ledge of the rock and, 
as it flew past his head. He heard again the | drawing his cloak round him, stood leaning 
report of a loud volley, and Ae was yet un-/jagainstthe wall. The chill morning air rush- 
wounded.—At once his charger reared, and/ed through the cavern, and almost extinguish- 
snorted ; then its legs staggered, its nar) hee the flame ; ; the man bent down over the 
plunged forward into the earth ; it struggled | lamp to trim it, and the light flared over the 
in vain to rise. and rolled heavily over. Ernest! face of the deserter, who had stabbed Alberti. 
heard not, cared not for the crowd that gather-| Ernest spoke to the man: he addressed him 
ed round him. He lifted up the head of his|by his name. The man answered churlishly. 
dying horse from the earth, and wiped away |‘ Do you know me ?” said Alverti.— 1 know 
the foam and dust from its mouth and nostrils. | you ? not 1: 1 only know, that I wish I had 
The poor animal was dying ; the sweat stream-| killed you ; or that the fellows, who took the 
ed out from its reeking sides, and mingled with | trouble of bringing yon here, would have staid 
its spouting blood. krnest saw an expression, | with you, and not sent me down to this dismul 
almost human, turned for a moment on him | den, while they are drinking above.” “ Bring 
from his staring eye. Once again the fuith- | your lamp, and look me in the face,” said 
ful creature struggling to throw out ils quiver-| 'Ernest, in a tone of command. The man 
ing limbs, and to strike its head into the earth : ‘brought the lamp, and held it carlessly before 
it gasped, und gasped, and its head slipped! his face. He turned pale, as he gazed ; and, 
away from the arms of its master. Alberti although Alberti was a helpless and imprison- 
raised it again, but his loved charger lay mo- | ed man, for a while he thought cf him only as 








tionless and dead beside him.—The tears the officer whom he had served under, «und 
gushed from his eyes; but he saw the men|obeyéd. He faultered out a few words of ex- 
who surrounded him, who had for some min-|cuse, dictated by the feeling of the moment. 
utes gazed on him in silence. Ina frenzy of|** There is no occasion for excdse, Michael,” 
rage he started up, and strove to draw his|said Alberti; “I do not think you would have 
sword; it seemed glued to the scabbard, and | stabbed me intentionally ; but I want no excu- 
at first resisted his ey Wild with fury,}ses. Isee what you now are, while 1 am 
he wrenched it forth, The blade had already here, a dying man perhaps, and in your power ; 
struck against another sword, when it riveted | but I ask no favors.”” The man spoke not, as 
his look, for it was smeared with what he knew |he stood without moving, and in silence at the 
to be the dark, blood of his general. The sight feet of Alberti, who turned away and closed his 
calmed him at once, the sword dropt from his|eyes. Ernest looked round again, and the 
grasp, and he called out, in a voice of horror,| man was still standing before him.—* Will 
“ knough! enough! I have had blood)you answer me one question {” inquired the 
enough !” His antagonist started with won-|deserter—* Speak then.”—“ Did you come 
der ; but suddenly a blow struck him from |hither in search of me?” ® In search of you !” 
behind. He turned his head, and beheld a man | replied Alberti, in a tone of evident surprise, 
drawing from his shoulder a streaming dag-|* No; alas! I thought not of you till this 
ger; he saw the face of the man: he knew'night.” The man did not raise his head, but 
him. The man was a deserter from his own’ said slowly. ‘$l was sorry when 1 saw that J 
regiment. “ Jt is right that I sbould fall thus,” had stabbed my commander. 1 don’t forget 
he cried out, and sunk lifeless on the body of that I have met with much kindness from you 
his horse. signor ; but now | know that you came not 

Lernest unclosed his eyes, and found that he here to take me, | would do any thing to save 
was lying upona mat, in a spacious cavern, you.” Alberti was proud, but he felt ashamed 
partly roofed in from the open sky by a shel-|in the presence of the man whose hand had 
ving rock at a great height above him. By the; been raised against his life, who was a deserter 
dim light, his eyes could not measure the vast and acommon robber. “1am justly punish- 
extent of the cavern.—He endeavored to rise, ed,” he said, I am more guilty than your- 
but the pain and weakness which he felt in his| self. I have lifted my arm against my com- 
shoulder reminded him of his wound, and he;mander. 1 have left him dying, perhaps he is 
sunk back again. He listened; but faint and|now dead. I¢oo am a deserter: at this mo- 
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ment I am pursued ; and if I should be taken, 
my life will be forteited for my crime. If you 
are inexcusable, what am I ??’. 

The man took up the lamp, and walked 
hastily from the cavern. He returned in a 
short time, and with him came a young woman, 
whose countenance displayed a strange mixture 
of boldness and femenine beauty. She brought 
with her a basket of provisions, and witn the 
assistance of the deserter, she dressed the 
wound in Alberti’s shoulder, which had been 
before bound only with handkerchiefs. 

For days and weeks, Alberti was kindly and 
constantly attended by the banditti— They 
heard his history from Michael; and his man- 
ners and martial appearance, all they observed 
about him, commanded respect and even 
confidence. His wound was healed, and his 
strength was gradually returning, when the 
cavern was entered one night by a party of the 
banditti, among whom was the leader of the 
band. LErnest had been treated before with 
attention ; but the request which the band then 
made, astonished him. They told him that 
they knew he could not return to his rank, and 
to his former associates. ‘They told him that 
they admired, respected, and could trust him. 
They were still speaking, when Alberti raised 
his eyes, and fixed them on the man who 
addressed him. with a look of calm and almost 
stern surprise. The fellow looked down and 
hesitated ; he had begun to speak in a tone 
which seemed to declare, that he was confer- 
ring a favor; as he continued he felt that he was 
asking a favor. He had proposed to Alberti, 
that he should take command of their band.— 
“+ Never,” replied Ernest, in a tone of resolute 
decision. A murmur of angry disapprobation 
passed through the band. He observed it, and 
walked into the midst of them. “ Hear me,” 
suid he, * 1 am speaking to men, and | expect 
to be heard, asa man. You have been kind 
to me, and I thank you heartily. Iam still 
weak in body, but I have not learned to fear 
any of you. I thank you for the admiration 
and respect you declare to me, but I never will 
be one of your band. I wish not to offend you 
—but 1 will tell you the plain truth. I will 
never countenance your mode of life. It is 
perfectly true, that 1 am a disgraced man, and 
an outlaw. I feelit. But I feel that, badas I 
am, I might be worse.—I pretend to no supe- 
rier virtue.—In my own opinion, I am the 
most sinful man among you; surely then, 
I have gone far enough in guilt. I will not 
go farther. You have me in your power, kill 
me if you please—life cannot be very joyful to 
mein future. I have nothing moreto say. I 
would not have you forget that 1 am grateful 
to you ; but remember, at the same time, that 
I know as litde of fear as any man among you.” 

The men had listened to him in silence; 
and after a pause, the leader asked, rather 
impatiently, * What do you expect from us, 
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‘* What would you do, were you permitied «&, 
follow your own will ?”—* Leave this place.” 
* And betray us,” (said one of them,) * instant. 
ly. "’=—'* I could have answered that question 
more warmly,” replied Ernest, with a look of 
calm disdain turning to the captain of the band ; 
“had no suspicions been uttered by that man, 
I might have told you that the same principles 
which forbid my becoming your companion, 
would prevent my becoming a pitiful informer, 
lf ask my freedom as a man entitled, equally 
with yourselves, to the common right of air 
and liberty. I do not insult you or myself by 
entreaties. You may best judge if you can 
believe and trust me”’ 

(To be continued.) 
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Fheurp Bee Tarner, Lsq. 

No country perhaps has produced more hu- 
mourists and eccentric characters than Eng- 
land, Itis, however, very rarely that we meet 
with an instance of that particular kind of 
eccentricity by which the subject of this article 
was distinguishe: ; nay, we much doubt wheth- 
er any parallel case can be produced. Henry 
Lee Warner, Esq. of Walsingham Abbey, in 
Norfolk, was born in 1722. He was the lin- 
eal descendant of John Warner, bishop of 
Rochester, whose estates he possessed, as well 
as those of Sir James Howe, of Berwick, Wilts, 
and of Henry Lee. Esq, of Dane John, in Kent. 
He was the accomplished scholar, the com- 
plete gentleman, and sincere friend ; and, al- 
though from a series of ill health, and a natur- 
al love of retirement, he early withdrew from 
filling those public stations, in which, with bis 
ability, fortune, and integrity, he would have 
made a very distinguished figure, yet in private 
life he was universally respected for his steady 
adherence to the rules of justice and modera- 
tion, and his constant practice of humanity and 
benevolence. 

Of the various traits which marked the 
character of this extraordinary man, his mode 
of life, and his conduct towards those who 
abused his confidence and generosity, were the 
most remarkable. With him the common 
distribution of time was completely reversed, 
and night was literally turned into day. His 
time of rising was always late in the evening ; 
he generally breakfasted at midnight, and din- 
ed at four or five in the morning. The dress 
in which it was his custom to appear, was pre- 
cisely that of the English gentleman of the last 
age: a gold-laced coat and waistcoat, with 
deep slash-worked sleeves, and richly embos- 
sed buttons, a deep chitterlin of rich yellow 
lace, curve-toed shoes, and oblong buckles. 
From a principle of lenity and forbearance, 
and an extreme tenderness of disposition, he 
permitted the most injurious depredations to 





Camnt!” “ Nothing,” replied Ernest coolly. 


be committed on his property with impunity ¢ 











and, notwithstanding the system of depreda- 
tion was carried to such a height, as to render 
his extensive woods, and even young planta- 
tions, a scene of desolation, yet when during 
his midnight walk any of the offenders were 
perceived by him, he would mildly exclaim 
« Take care how you get down that tree, or you 
may hurt yourself.”’ 

The character of this gentleman. as drawn 
by Mr. Pratt, in his Gleanings in England, is 
not exaggerated. “ At the Abbey (at Wal- 
singham) resides,” says the above writer, “ a 
gentleman in the possession of a once-finely 
wooded domain, of great politeness and urbant- 
iy. much reading, of sound understanding, who, 
nevertheless, has allowed al:aost every tree 
which his domain had to boast, to be deliber- 
ately cut down, and carried away, without so 
much as making any manner of inquiry after 
the offenders, or entering into any remon- 
strance as to their past, present, or future 
depredations, though this went to the loss of 
20000/. I suppose,” says Mr. Pratt, * you 
would think I must be fibbing, were I to inform 
you that whoever has a mind to it, goes into 
his stable, saddle or harnesses a horse, and 
tides or ploughs with him, brings him home at 


night, or keeps him a week or a fortnight to- 
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tor, held out a puree of one hurdred sequins, 
as a reward to any adventurer who would take 
a boat and save this unhappy family. But 
the risk was so great of being borne down by 
the rapidity of the stream, of being dashed 
ayainst the fragment of the bridge, or of being 
crushed by the falling of the heavy stones, that 
not one of a vast number of lookers-on had 
courage enough to attempt such an exploit. 
A peasant passing along, was informed of the 
promised reward. Immediately jumping in- 
to a boat, he by amazing strength, gained the 
middle of the river, brought his boat under the 
pile, when the whole terrified family safely de- 
scended by means of a rope. ‘ Courage (said 
he) now you are safe!” By a still more 
strenuous effort, and great strength of arm, he 
brought the boat and family to shore. “ Brave 
fellow! exclaimed the Count, (and handing 
the purse to him,) here is your promised 
recompence.”—** | shall never expose my life 
for money, (answered the peasant,) my labor 
affords a sufficient livelihood for myself, my 
wife, and children ;—give the purse to this 
poor family, which has lost all +” 
ee 


Sensibrlity.—A lady, who made pretensions 





tothe most refined feelings, went to her butch» 


gether, without so much as a question being|er, to remonstrate with him on his cruel prac- 
asked by the squire ; and what is worse, they | tices. “ How,” said she ‘! can you be so bar- 
not only steal wheat, barley, and other grain,) barousas to put innocent little lambsto death ?” 


from the field where it is sheaved, to savethem-|* why not, madam, you would not eat them 


selves the trouble of cutting it, but they are, 
wicked enough to cut off the corn-ears, by! 
whole acres, before they are ripe.” | 

Mr. Warner, with all his peculiarities, was, 
endowed with a thousand qualities which do| 
honour to the heart of man; and with all his) 


shades of character, in which, however, there 


was NO mixture of vice and immorality, he, 


will long be remembered as a mun of very ten-) 4... there are about one hundred and fifty manufae- 


der feelings, a scholar, and a gentleman. Not- 


alive would you ?” 
—_— 

Titles —Titles of honour are like the im- 
pressions on coins—which add no value to 
gold or silver, but only render brass current. 
Eee _— Es 
SUMMARY. 


Providence Industry.—I\u the neighborhood of Provi- 




















tories, which consume 30,000 bales of cuottun a year, 


withstanding all the deep drawbacks on his! These establishments give employment to 25 or thirty 


property, Mr. W. died extremely rich. 
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- ‘MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘* Variety we still pursue, 
‘In pleasure seek for something new.” 











(Maguanimity of an Xtalian Peasant. 

A great inundation having taken place in the 
north of Italy, owing to an excessive fall of 
snow, followed by a speedy thaw, the river 
Adige carried off abridge near Verona, except 








the middle part, on which was the house of the 
toll-gatherer ; and who, with his whole family | 
thus remained imprisoned by the waves, and in 
momentary expectation of certain destruction 
They were discovered from the banks stretch- 
ing forth their hands, screaming and imploring 
succour, while fragments of this only remain. 
ing arch were continually dropping into the 
impetuous torrent. In this extreme danger, . 
nobleman, Count Pulverini, who was a specta. 





thousand people. From the simple statement of these 
facts, we can easily conceive the trade and industry 
which they must bring to Providence. 

The Nat. Intelligencer says—** Arrangements are ma- 
king for the establishment of a periodical work in Wash- 
ington upon an extensive scale of intellectual research 
and national utility—of which Franklin S, Myer and 
James D. Cache, are to be the publishers. 

One of the exercises of the Middletown Cadets, will 
be the performanee of a tragedy,written for the occasion. 
—<——— 

MARRIED, 

In this city, on 29th ult. by the Rev. Mr. King, Mr. 
Ebenezer D. Newbery, to Miss Elizabeth McLean. 

At Woodstock, Ulster co. on the 15th ult. by the 
Rev. Mr. Ferris, Mr. Frederick D. Rockefeller, of Red- 
hook, to Miss Maria Bonesteel of Woodstock. 

At Kinderhook, on Thursday the 26th ult. by the Rev. 
Mr. Sluyter, Mr. Fite P. Rossman, of Claverack, to Miss 
Bertha Bortle of the former place. 

At Elope, on the 3ist ult. by Amos Cook, Esq. Mr. 
Seth Cook of Halfmoon, to Miss Abigail, daughter of 
Amos Mason of the former place. 

At Edinburgh, Saratoga co. on the 2d inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Simmons, Mr. George Mason of Hope, to Miss 


Betsey, daughter of Wiliain Chaskey of the foriner place. 
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POETRY. 
FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


SONG. 


O say, does the morning 
Now shine on that hill ? 

And the dew of its lilies 
Encumber them still? 

Who dreamed that they were not 
A vision of truth ?— 

But O, they have vanished 
Like the pleasures of youth. 





And the minstrel who wakened 
My sighs with his tale— 

Does he yet live and warble 
In my own native vale ? 

Does the harp cheer the twilight 
Where early he sung? 

O, the minstrel has perished 
And his harp is unstrung. 


And the moss-seat that bore me 
In the fruit-tree’s broad shade— 
Ilave the fingers of ruin 
Their frailness betrayed ? 
O, Time in his transit 
Is ruthless to spare ; 
The fruit-tree has fallen, 
And the seat is not there. 


*T was the bright wreath of friendship 
I bound on my brow ; 
Aud many then loved me ; 
But where are they now? 
They have altered, or perished, 
Or faltered, or flown, 
And the years that hang on me 
Have found me alone. 


And strangers are round me 
In the spot where I grew; 
And that world has vanished 
That offered so true. 
And though all its visions 
Are wasted and gone, 
I stand as a token 
That the soul can hope on. 
FLORELLO. 
—— 


THE CHANGING WORLD. 


Hlow the World's aspect changes !—Doth it change? 
Or are those changes in the eye that gazes? 

Mark the light-hearted Boy—all earth is strange, 
And new, but lovely ; and he laughs and praises, 
And makes his life a holyday, nor dreams 

His bounding foot will ever press the thorn: 

The world he treads as fair and softened seems 

As far off mountains robed in hues of morn. 


There comes a change—when Youth, with burning 
thonght, 

Roams o'er the sunny fields in search of roses ; 

Anc he may pluck them, yet they're dearly bought, 

For every step some blasted scene discloses ; 

And the flowers wither ere the wreathe is twined— 

Haste! seize another—'twill he all the same : 

This wreathe he scatters to the passing wind, 


There comes a change—when Manhood walks abroad; 
He seeks no roses, let the frail things wither ;— 

The path he chooses mighty ones have trod, 

And on he rushes, scarcely heeding whither : 

But shining dust is scattered o’er the ground, 

He stoops to grasp it, and is bowed forever :— 
Though heaven's trauscendent glories beam around, 
The mind intent on gold regards them—never. 


There comes a change—when Age, with sunken eye, 
Hath lost his vision, and the mists have gathered ; 
When life’s dark shadows o'er the cold earth lie ; 
Nor spring can blossom when the heart is witheiec 
And allis worthless—even gold grows dim— 
But, dying mortal, turn and look above thee : 
Hope’s blessed star still burns to guide to Him, 
Who from the throne of heaven hath stooped to love 
thee. CORNELIA. 











Sighs and confesses pleasure’s but a@ name. 





—_— - ry 





ENIGMAS. 





“© We know these things to be mere trifles.” 


Answer tothe REBUS in our last, 
F reedom, 
R eason, 
I nfancy, 
Envy, 
N oon, 
D eath, 
S hakespear, 
H ope, 
I nnocence, 
P ride. 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
When ancient Rome's proud legions took the field, 
A martial race, unknowing how to yield, 
My first appear’d, and, heedless of the slain, 
Bore the fierce hero o’er th’ ensanguin’d plain ; 
And when return’d with fame’s bright laurels crown’d, 
To aid his triumph, still was faithful found. 
My next, alas! can no such honours claim, 
But Av'rice gives the praise denied by Fame ; 
He with its shining produce fills his chest, 
Nor heeds the thorns it plants within his breast, 
My whole unknown to Avarice or Fame, 
On Beauty’s list seeks to enrol its name; 
Blushing it asks protection of the fair, 
But Jet each maid th’ insidious foe beware ; 
Nor think its tints can c’er a charm impart, 
To win or keep one wav'ring lover’s heart : 
Let mental beauty faded bloom supply ; 
That chains the heart, while this scarce strikes the eye. 
II. 
Two thirds ofa useful garden tool, and three fourths 
of the name of a Swiss peasant, will show the name of 
a house of entertainment. 
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